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THE DEVIL’S BARN. 


In the beautiful province of Champague might be seen, un- 
til very lately, a barn, which, for nearly a century, was 
currently believed to have been built by the devil. The 
legend which has been handed down to us respecting it, 
is still often repeated and implicitly credited among the 
peasantry. 

An honest peasant, named Jean Mullin, lived in 
peace and comfort upon the produce of a small farm, | 
which he cultivated with his own hands. His wife! 





to prove that I tell the truth, I am willing to do you 
a considerable service for a small return. I am par- 
ticularly fond of little children, and if you will only 
agree to give me your youngest, your barn shall be 
finished before the cock crows.” 

“Jesu! Maria!” cried the terror-struck farmer, 
crossing himself devoutly. The man in black disap- 
peared that instant, and left Mullin firmly persuaded 


| that he had just received a visit from the devil. 


He hastened home trembling like a leaf, and did 


| Suddenly a ray of hope beamed upon him, and he 
|| quitted the yard precipitately to ran and tell the curé 
of his parish. 

| He was obliged to pass through the house, and in 
|| doing so he met his old nurse coming in search of him. 
| She had been in the family from the time he was an 
jinfant, and was as fond of him as if he had been her 
jown son. Perceiving his dejection and want of ap- 
| petite, and thinking that the latter circumstance, a 
1 very unusual one, boded no good, she was coming to 


‘not say a word to his wife of what had passed, but he ‘look for him. Seeing the state in which he was, she 


swore in his own mind never to make such a bargain. laid hold of him, and protested that he should not 
Yet when the harvest drew quite near, and he was move till he had told her the cause of it; which Mul- 


was an active, tudustrious woman, very fond of her tl seitt without the means to finish the barn, he often re-||lin, fearing lest he should be too late with the curé, 
children and her husband; and his greatest pleasure | collected the ofier of the devil, and though he re-| did, in a few words. One may easily conceive the 
was to work for her and them. They had always) jected the thought with horror, it continually occurred | fright of the good nurse. She hurried him off with 


been happy; but he who relies upon the continuance | 
ef good luck, too often reckons without his host; and | 
so it fared with our honest farmer. Lightning fell) 
upon the farm, and not only destroyed the house and | 
all the offices, but consumed also the whole of the 
crops which were stored in the barn and the granary ;, 
nothing was saved, and poor Mullis would have been | 
entirely ruined, had he not fortunately possessed a_ 
round sum of money, which he had saved during the 
preceding years. | 

Grieved, but not despairing, he lost no time in vain 
regrets, but set himself to work immediately to re- 
build his farm, for which he flattered himself that he 
had sufficient funds; but he soon saw with sorrow that | 
he had miscalculated, for by the time the house was! 
finished his cash ran very low. He contrived, how- 
ever, to coinplete his stables, and had begun his barn, 
when all at once he found his money exhausted. He 
applied successively to his relations and friends, who, | 
as usual on such occasions, had nothing to give him) 
but expressions of sorrow and regret, of which they 
were not sparing. Some had no money to lend, others 
were bound by oath never to lend any. One friend 
could have given it to him if he had applied the year 
before ; and another might, perhaps, be able to oblige 
him in a twelvemonth to come. In short, the poor 
fellow came back empty-handed, and sorrowfully re- 
peating to himself, ** An ounce of help is worth a 
pound of pity.” 

What to do he did not know, for as his farm was 


' 


to him. 
** After all,” said he one day, * if I could see him 
again, and he would offer other terms! But no— 


has he not said that he is particularly fond of lit-) 


tle children ?”"—and poor Mullin renewed, shudder- 
ing, his resolution never to give the fiend one of his. 

The month of July came, his situation appeared 
utterly hopeless, and his reflections became more sor- 
rowful. In one of his evening strolls he returned me- 
chanically to the place where the devil had appeared 
to him; it was just nightfall; he seated himself on 
the turf, and sighed bitterly. At that moment he heard 
a slight noise, turned round, and saw the man in black. 

* Well, Mullin,” said he, ** have not you made up 
your mind yet? You have six children, what will 
you do with them if their mother dies of hunger? 
Besides, what have you to fear in giving one to me? | 
shall take care of it, and you will be rich.” 

Mullin would have tried to procure other terms, 
bu 
such a hopeless picture of the farmer's situation, that 
he succeeded im frightening him out of his consent: 
in short, the unfortunate man signed with his blood 
an engagement, by which he agreed to deliver to the 
bearer his youngest child, on condition that his barn 
should be finished that night before the cock crew. 
No sooner was the engagement signed than the devil 
vanished. Mullin returned sad enough to his house ; 
he could eat no supper ; and when every body was in 
bed, he went into the yard to see what was going on. 


t Beelzebub would not hear of them; and he drew | 


at a distance from any other, he could not avail him-| He found it full of little imps, all as busy as bees; 
self of the barns of his neighbours, and he saw with they brought beams, straw, planks, and mortar; and 
the greatest uneasiness the autumn approach, and the | worked in silence, but with incredible rapidity. Their 
barn no nearer to being finished. One evening as he | @ame-coloured visages, crooked claws, and cloven 
was walking in a cross-road near his house, thinking | feet, convinced him directly that they were inhabit- 


of his sad situation, he saw a tall man dressed in black | ants of the infernal regions. Their chief, a monster | 


coming towards him; he wore boots of a singular | of gigantic dimensions, hurried on the work. Mullin 
form, which entirely concealed the shape of his feet, recognized him directly, by his voice, for the fiend 
and his hands were covered with flame-coloured gloves. with whom he had signed the contract ; but his heart 
Accosting Mullio with a frank cordiality, he asked || died within him when he beheld him in his native 
what made him so sad : the other very readily told him.' ugliness. He had the head and beard of a goat, the 
** Courage, my friend!" cried the stranger ; “‘ only talons of a vulture, the ears of a mule, and a mouth 
‘rust to me, and you shall soon see your barn finished.” ) still more frightful than that of any known animal, 
** How so?” said Mullin. | filled with teeth prodigiously large and sharp. Sul- 
‘* Why,” replied the other, “* I am—but don’t let’ phureous flames issued from his enormous eyes ; and 
it frighten you—one that you have heard a great ma- | as he moved to the right and left, he lashed those de- 
ny lies about. The priests, who have a mortal hatred | vils who did not get on so fast as he wished. 
to me, say, that I am always employed in doing mis-|| Poor Mullin’s blood ran cold at the sight of this 
chief: "tisno such thing; if now and then I do play| horrible monster; he thought with the keenest agony 
@ malicious prank, | am not always ill-natured; and] on the fate to which he had consigned his poor child. 


| the speed of lightning, calling upon all the saints to 
quicken his steps, that he might be in time to break 
the infernal bargain. 
Hardly was he gone, however, when she began to 
' despair of his success. ‘The night was already so far 
advanced that it appeared impossible for him to go 
and return before cock-crowing. This thought filled 
the mind of Marie with distmay ; for, being learned in 
these matters, she knew that if the devil finished the 
work, the child would be lost without resource, as the 
contract had been drawn according to the regular 
forms of the French law on one hand, and signed on 
the other in the usual manner of the courts below, by 
the human contracting party in his blood. Thus 
Beelzebub, who, it must be confessed, is no fool in 
such affairs, had contrived to bind the poor fellow 
both ways, and Marie shuddered to think that it was 
next to impossible for him to escape the clutches of 
‘the fiend. 
| Thus every moment appeared an age to her. At 
last she summoned courage to go into the yard; but 
we may conceive the consternation that seized her, 
when she found the barn not only raised but very 
nearly covered. 
** Eh! mercy on us!’ 
no way to outwit that renegade Beelzebub ?” and in- 


, 


said she to herself, “ is ther« 


spired, no doubt, by her good angel, she ran to the 
door of the hen-house, and shook it with all her might 
The cocks, thus rudely roused from their slambers, 
|crowed loudly, and at the same moment the whol 
infernal band disappeared with a tremendous yell 
Truly it was time to interrupt their labours, in an 
other minute there would have been no resource, fou 
there remained only about the breadth of two feet o! 
the roof to cu?er in. 

It was nearly a quarter of an hour afterwards whey 
the farmer and the curé arrived, out of breath wit! 
running. We may easily guess the joy and gratitud: 
of Mullin. The curé applauded the nurse's strata 
gem, and exacted a promise from Jean, which he 
jreadily gave, and religiously kept, never to have any 
| more dealings with the black gentleman, from whose 

clutches, indeed, he did not consider himself yet tho 
roughly extricated. 

| All the neighbours were astonished when they saw 
jthe barn, and heard how it had been built. Several 
of them said they should not be sorry to make a simi- 
| lar bargain with his infernal majesty ; but he appeared 
||no more. * Forewarned, forearmed,” says the old pro 
iverb; having been once tricked, no doubt he had nv 
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mind to expose himself to such treatment a second ||for her. There remained only three days till the ex: | The hour of supper drew near; the poor girl was 
time. ‘The corn was reaped and stored in the barn,| piration of the time. Mannette’s faith inher unknown almost in despair, when, to her infinite joy, the stran- 
which was very complete in all respects except the lover began to waver, and as she was strolling that ger appeared. 
hole in the top, and that they strove in vain to cover; evening in the wood where she first met him, she re-| +» Cease,” cried he in a stern tone, “ cease to tor- 
for whatever they did to it in the day, was sure to be flected sorrowfully on what she should do if he did ment this maiden; she is mine by right, and I come 
undone in the night. Finding then that Beelzebub not come. to claim her.” 
was determined that none but his own workmen, * Ah!” said she aloud, “ is it possible that he can! Phe farmer uttered a cry of terror, for he recog 
should have a hand in this work, Mullin desisted, and be so perfidious ?” nized in the tones of the handsome young pretende: 
was contented to use it as it was. ** No, lovely Mannette,” said a voice close to her, to his daughter's hand, the voice of the fiend to whom 
Our readers will easily imagine the anxiety with “ it is not possible ;” and turning, she found the he had sold her when an infant. Beelsebub—for i: 
which Mullin and his wife watched the growth of stranger at her side. was he sure enough—finding himself discovered, ne 
their youngest child, whom they took care to have The artless girl betrayed plainly enough the joy) longer kept any measures; quitting his assumed form 
baptized immediately. She was very weakly and she felt at seeing him again. She would have led) in the twinkling of an eye, he stood before the asto- 
hard to rear, but by the incessant care of her mo- him directly to her parents, but he begged of her first) nished Mannette in the exact shape of the horrible 
ther she grew up one of the prettiest girls in the to hear what he had to say; and after abundance of) monster who had presented himself at the bedside. 
province. Nothing remarkable occurred in regard to fine speeches, he proposed to her to flee withhim to! « Hope not to escape me,” cried he in a voice of 
her, but in the year that followed her birth, all the in- his estates, which were, he said, at a great distance.! thunder, * since thou art mine to all eternity ! thou 
habitants of the farm-house were dreadfully alarmed This proposal was a thunder-clap to our pretty vile, hast sworn it to me.” 
on the anniversary of the building of the barn. At lager. But, in spite of her love for the handsome | At this dreadful sight, at these frightful words, th: 
the hour when the devils had been sent about their stranger, she had the courage to resist it firmly. In) suiters all but one ran away, and he, seeing the fiend 
business, a tremendous noise was heard all over the vain he wheedled and flattered, and reminded her of spring forward to seize his prey, threw himself in the 
farm, and particularly round the barn. The most her oath to be his; for she always replied, that she way ; but the mother had already made a rampart of 
horrible yells, mingled with claps of thunder, were) would be his, but it must be with the consent of her) per body for her daughter, whom she held closely 
heard during the uproar; and the neighbours declared parents. | clasped in her arms, crying to heaven for assistance. 
that they had seen the most hideous monsters jump- * Well,” said he, at last, in a very angry tone,) The fiend declared, with horrible blasphemies, that 
ing on the roof of the barn, and flying round it; they | ** since thou wilt have it so, I will take thee from their the maiden was his by all the ties that could rendey 
had bats’ wings, cloven feet, iong tails, and red horns. hands, but not to-night.” a compact sacred, since he had both her own consent 
The girl, whom they named Mannette, grew up, as} He turned sullenly away, and Mannette hastened and that of her father; and that if any further oppo- 
we have said, extremely pretty, and when she had |/back to the house. No sleep closéd her eyes that. sition was made to his taking his own, lie would ecar- 
attained the age of fifteen, her parents determined night, and she kept repeating incessantly to herself,! ry off not only Mannette, but all the inhabitants of the 
upon marrying her, to rid themselves at once of the | + Ah! if he should be offended and should come no! farm; and in proof of what he could do, he instantly 
fears which they still entertained of the devil. They | more!” | raised a most dreadful tempest, accompanied with 
were not at a loss to find her a husband, for several) Scarcely had the clock struck twelve, when she) strange noises and the appearance of the infernal 
of their young neighbours had already asked her heard ata distance a frightful noise, accompanied by band who had built the barn. 
hand; but she had hitherto shown no preference for) claps of thunder and flashes of lightning, in the midst At this moment Marie came undauntedly forward. 
any one: however, at the desire of her parents, she jof which she perceived by her bedside a horrible!) ,, Since,” cried she, “ this entidiiniieins girl has 
promised that within a month she would fix her) spectre. She was about to cry out, when he placed given her consent, it is of no use to attempt to save 
choice, and accordingly she set herself seriously to) his death-cold claw upon her mouth, making her at her. We acknowledge then that you have right on 
think about it. The task was not a very easy One/\the same time a sign to be silent. It was unneces- your side, but if we consent to yield her up to sain ails 
for her. She had no mind to leave a home where | sary ; for the poor girl, sinking with fright and horror, | 41+ more ado, at least you will not refuse to allow he: 
she was perfectly happy; she thought first of one, had not the poweriocry. He then seated himself by tiene to bid ferewell to her parents and tome. We 
and then of another of her sweethearts, without be the bed-side, and stooping over her, looked at her in ask but a short delay, only till the candles, which are 
ing able to determine which she liked best. || silence, and with eyes which seemed ready to devour now half burnt, are consumed.” 


. ° | ° ee . 
; ; i yening F la y/ her, for almost an hour; then rising, and taking her : : . 
ry was strolling one oe ina mel — ; alnic “i ’ a ! 3 S | The devil had not expected to get off so well, fui 
; et, in a wood near) hand, he cried in a terrible voice 
ant : ee tenant aa os shes nba \ “Tp died tne es 7 he reckoned, no doubt, on having a tough struggle 
se sn she saw a very handso ung man | rou art mine to all eternity! thou hast sworn), |. ‘ ses 
= mone A werrapedeng - ~~ eee “19 a mo : lie ‘ oe y | fox his prey. He consented then, after a moment's 
‘ ; it was ev rem his air and his) it to me. as : ‘ : ' ; 
eres oe en oeens eee aoe Oe | : es . ae silence, to the terms offered; and Marie, triumphing 
dress, that he was much superior to any one she had|| And with these terrible words he vanished, leaving |! in the success of her stratagem, instantly extinguished 
ever known. He fixed his sparkling eyes upon her ;) in the chamber a poisonous vapour, and in the heart ne candles, and plunged them into a vase of holy 
their expression caused her to blush and cast hers|jof the unfortunate Mannette all the terrors of perdi-)} hi ‘ 7 ! -d seeatiiiios i ‘ 
down. He then took her hand, and kissing it, said, | tion. Her screams soon brought assistance. We may || es " oy pS ae sage wn. eethongs ‘whet wt 
*“ You are about to choose a iieuad charmin ,|/easily conceive the alarm of her parents when they raging eae de bebe spsagy - gee See mas the 
sband, chi 5| all aities Ciel Wikkielal « ‘aie ticiaiiily cous Cee fiend was obliged to retire without his prey. He va- 
Mannette ; if your choice is not already made, look ; ralioas api canto Maar J ie tin |, nished, with his infernal troop, in the midst of the 
with a favourable eye upon me. I can place you in) Me cure, sal oes as Ren ea ree va b ® | most horrible yells and execrations. Mullin and his 
a very different situation from what you will have if, following nights, but nothing appeared, and they be || wife fell at the feet of Marie, whom they called thei: 
you marry any of these clowns who pay their ad-/ gan to think that the supposed spectre was only the | wardian angel. She joined them in sadieseniia tie. 
: S || night-mare. The next day was that fixed for making jue : , < alll 
dresses to you. | Pits: hoi . he had till tk ‘d nothi b © || nette from a swoon, into which terror had thrown her. 
Mannette blushed, and stammered out something) her choice: she had till then said nothing about the) vo aid she open her eyes than she fell at the 
. : is . reese « ide 2 cee a 5 < 
about her father : the stranger, without appearing to sma bont —_— om “er oe aga veoh feet of her parents and her deliverer, begged their 
See . i il te enc onger. 1e owned what had pas -|| 
notice it, said so many fine things, that he succeeded lence rt — = . passed De-' »ardon for the undutiful action which had nearly 
in turning the poor girl’s head. He prevailed upon) Ween them. 


| on t Mullin | it ith indi ; ‘been so fatal to her, and readily gave her hand to the 
me * ' mest | ei with g , . : 
her, before they parted, to promise that she would a ey wee Tene Seen | honest young miller, who had courageously disputed 


meet him the next night. She kept her word. He was|} ‘ What!” cried he, * thou hast the presumption! ie possession of her with the devil. They were 
still more urgent than in the first interview, and he | to fancy that a great lord like this will marry thee 2 speedily married, and lived long and happily toge- 
drew from her, without much difficulty, a promise to | Foolish girl! his only design is to entice thee away) ther, without ever being disturbed by her infernal 
be his, and his alone, for ever. He charged her to from thy parents: he has shown that plainly enough;) joyer, Mullin, his wife, and Marie, ended their days 
say nothing of what had passed to her parents, and | but I will be a match for him, I warrant. You shall! quietly and comfortably in the farm; and the latter 
promised, before the expiration of the time appointed) choose ahusband thisday, cr I will choose one for you.” |), . generally known all over the province by the 
for her answer, to present himself to them, and toask) In vain the poor girl wept, in vain the mother en-) name of the old woman who got the better of the devil 
her hand. The time, however, drew on; he came not, | treated, for, mother-like, it did not appear to her im-/ and his horns. 

and Mannette began to be very unhappy. Mullin, probable that a great lord might take a fancy to her'| 
asked her several times in vain, which of her suiters) daughter. The old man was inflexible, and finding | cea long life is like the voyage of a few days 
she meant tahave. He soneseed always the same an- | that the day wore away without his daughter's coming the heavens alter, the wind changes, the rudder must be 
swer, that she would tell him when the time came.) to any resolution, he sent to invite her suiters to sup-' turned. and the sails folded up (Human life, like the sea 
At last, irritated at hearing continually this reply, he per, determined that her choice should be made) is exposed to frequent hurricanes, and the evening of t! 
swore that, if she did not choose then, he would choose that night brightest day is often ebscured and tempestuous 
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STANZAS. 


The hour is past, the pleasure o’er, 
And dumb the harp and glee ; 

Fair feet no longer trip the floor, 
To moving melody 

Those fairy forms, those shapes of love, 
That draw the poet's sigh— 

Soft sprites that leave their bowers above 
To charm a human eye; 

All, all are gone! the lights are fled 
From yon deserted room, 

Dark as a chamber of the dead, 
And voiceless as the tomb! 

And now I am alone again, 
With feelings undefined— 

A pilgrim in a world of pain— 
An unpartaken mind 

O pleasure! brief as bright thou art 
A momentary ray, 

A dream rolled o'er a vacant heart, 
To please—and die away ! 





DRAMA. 


THE 





SHAKSPEARE’S CHARACTERS. 
1AGoO 


We have heard it aflirmed that the character of lago is 
improbable, and that such pure and perfect wickedness as 
his could never have existed in a human breast. However 
sweet may be revenge, no man, it has been said, could en- 
dure to purchase it through the murder of the innocent and 
amiable Desdemona. lago might have stabbed the Moor 
against whom he had, or chose to think he had, just caus: 
for hatred; he might have contrived the disgrace, or even 
the death of Cassio, who stood betwixt him and his ambi- 
tion; and in neither case would he have departed widely 
from the usual list of crimes—he would still have sinned by 
the book. But to render Desdemona suspected, that Othello 
might be tortured; to found his plot, too, on her zealous 
compassion for another's adversity, which ought alone to 
have claimed protection for her; to wreck her peace, and, 
finally, to urge on her death, that anolher might suffer end- 
less anguish and remorse, is an act indeed inhuman, resem- 
bling that of the poet’s satan, who ruims man in revenge for 
his overthrow from heaven, and 
the spirit has expressed some transient compuuction, but 


surpassing it in this—that 


the man-devil none. 

To account for this seemingly unnatural perfection of 
villany, it must first be recellected that lago was au Italian; 
by which we would say, that he was one accustomed to ob- 
tain his ends by crait and subtlety—one who held that to 
assassinate was far wiser, and not less honourable, than to 
fight, and that animal bravery was the resource only of those 
who had no skill to deceive or to entrap; one whose sword 
was not dull, but whose spirit was thrice more tempered 
than his steel: a character to be found, doubtless, in other 
countries, but which was naturalized only in Italy. It is ne- 
cessary to remember this, because there is no habit so ut- 
terly destructive of every kind and virtuous feeling as that 
of intrigue. He who would be a villain after this sort, must 
begin by despising truth, and arming himself against every 
generous and compassionate emotion ; he must have no re- 
morse—his scheme is ruined if he allow himself to feel. He 
whose trade is to work upon te hearts of others, must first 
silence his own; he must look calmly on the exultation of 
joy which he intends soon to change into bitter disappoint- 
ment, and feign a sympathy with the sorrow which he him- 
elf has caused, and which he alone continues. The man 
vho, in frank violence, pursues his ambition or reveage, 
may vet be generous where his ruling passion does not in- 
terfere; and when this has been wearied by ill, cr satiated 
by good success, he may return again to virtue But he who 

as tracked his way by fraud and ruthless imposture, has 
divested himself, in his progress, of every good and happy 
The excitement which has urged him on may 


elins 


+} 


cease: t 


ut to enjoy rest he has rendered himself incapable. 


It is in vain that he make peace with his enemy—he has 


laid waste the fields, and poisoned the waters of his own 
country, the better to ravage that of his opponent. He has 
made himself invulnerable for the fight, and remains inac- 


cessible for ever after to all pleasurable sense; he has buc- 
kled on an armour which he will never loose again, and 
which will never cease to gall him; he has bartered away 
his humanity for the lust of one miserable appetite. Yet is 


such a character not always regarded as it should be. The 


! 

|| successful intriguer, like the successful invader, is not un- 

|| frequently greeted with applause; and it must add not a 
little io the deceit that is practised in the humblest transac- 

| tions of life, that the multitude are ever ready to join in the 
triumph of the cunning that tells a lie, over the simplicity 

| that believes it. 

| Now, ifa profound and pract 

self to look on the emotions of others only as 


sed dissimulator, who has 
educated hi 
| so much machinery by which he is to operate, should be 
moved by some violent passion tasking bis dreaded science 
to the utmost, is there any degree of criminality at which he 
could be supposed to pause! And such a one is lago He 
is not a Mephistophiles, as some have absurdly described 


} 

| 

him, tormenting others purely tor his amusement, and from 
| 3 


a love of mischief. He is a villain, it is true ; he knows bim- 
; selfto be oue, and he glories in the skill with which he sup- 
| ports the character; but when he comes before us, he ts un- 

der the influence of a deep and unmitigable resentment; he 

is moved to put all his villany to the proof by a fixed, im- 

placable hatred to the Moor, arising from many causes; 
| from envy, and from disappointed hopes in his not having 
| created him his lieutenant, but chiefly from the racking sus 
picion that he had dishonoured him, It is, he coniesses, a 
mere suspicion ; but his hostility to Othello makes him will- 
further 


without proot,; 


ing to believe, and to act upon it, 
| and the temper of the man is so well fitted to nourish such 
a belief, that it grows stronger and stronger, although no 
new ground had been discovered, till 
—— ——— —— * the thought thercot 
“ Doth, like a pois’nous mun'val, goaw his inwards.” 
He has! 


the thing le is not: he has learned to check all outward ex 


arned to smooth the muscles of his face, and look 


pressions of his passion; but to limit or restram the passion 
itselt, he has never thought it worth his while to attempt 
Neither is it likely that he should 
a mastery over himself, what need would he have had tor 
W hile 


watching the mental agonies of Othello, he himselt is scarce- 


For if he had obtamed 
his many arts to obtaim a mastery over others! 


ly less the victim and the sport of passion. Unmoved at the 
contemplation of another's misery, he is ferociously sensi- 
tive to his own imagined wrong; a keen searcher into the 
bosoms of others, he is reckless as to what inhabits his own ; 
a scoffer at the cares and objects of a world, he ts a tanati 
cal champion of the least of his own interests 


Itis worthy of observation, that in the novei of Geraldi 


| Cinthio, from which Shakspeare has taken the plot of this 


tragedy, Iago is represented as being in love with Des 
demona; but not succeeding in shaking the fidelity of that 
lady, and fearing that Cassio, who was his rival, might 
eventually be more fortunate than himeclf, he determines, 
by exciting the jealousy of the Moor, to compass at once 


the destruction of Cassio, and to revenge his neglected pas- 


sion in the death of Desdemona, Shakspeare has entirely 


altered this part of the story —a trouble not very usual with 
him, unless when it is absolutely necessary. We might sus- 
pect, therefore, that he had taken more than ordinary inte- 


rest in the character of lago; and, ac cordingly, we find that, 


excepting Hamlet, there is not one, pevhaps, of all his per- 


sonages, of whom he has given so careful and elaborate a 


picture—of whom he has given so many hints that were 


not necessary for the mere understanding of the play. lago 


is not made up for the of the tragedy, with just 


purposes 
SO Many PASSIONS as Are requisite to Carry him through the 
labyrinth of the plot. He may be thought of as separated 
from the drama, and his conduct might easily be predicted 
in any circumstances whatever. It is from want of this con- 
sideration, that the author of Shakspeare Hlustrated has 
blamed his poet, tor allowing lago to coniess a passion tor 
Desdemo passion which must have contradicted hi 


other motives, and have induced him at least to have saved 


Were this represented as a 


Shak 


the lite of that injured woman 
steady impulse oa his mind, speare would certainly 
but it 
which he entertains for a moment, and which seems to in- 


ire to be found among the 


have been in error; is, im fact, a mere inclination, 


dicate that the virtues of a rake 
many good qualities of this exquisite villain. 

The manners and deportment of lago are not unworthy 
of regard, since they show to what perfection he had car- 
ried the art of deceit. The appearance that he has chosen 
to assume is that of the utmost frankness—a blunt honesty, 
which is constantly in danger of transgressing the rules of 
politeness—an open-heartedness that must say the thing it 
thinks, and cannot endure to see a friend deceived. By this 


behaviour he has gained the name of “ honest Lago,” and | 


is regarded as one of those who have the right to be sin- 
cere at ail times, because they have never once stooped to 
flatter, and the license to be caustic and satirical, because 
they are free, in reality, from all malice or ill nature. This 
is not properly represented at the theatre. If we may judge 
from the personifications of the character, which we have 
seen, it seems to be the chief aim of the actor to express as 
much villany as possible The spectator must be very 
much puzzled to conceive how the man before h could 


have obtained the title of “ honest,’ and must entertain a 
very low opinion of the discernment of those who were de- 
ceived by him. Neither is the extreme polish of manner 
which is bestowed upon him more correct lago is not 
Di 
Roderigo, and his conversation with 
forth the 


found better in the 


m wh banters 
Desd 


that he 


awkward; but he is blunt. sty le rch he 


emona, which 


calls remark from Cassio would be 


soliier than the scholar,” are sufficient 


to show, that the deportment under which he chose to dis- 
guise himself was that of the free, clear-sig ted, but careless 
officer 

It may be a matter of doubt with some, whether a desire 
to supplant Cassio, or to revenge himsell on Othello, was 
We 
think the latter beyond comparison, and that his project to 
A hatred 


the strongest motive in the mind of this arch-villain. 


obtain the lieutenancy was under his under plot 
whom, albeit, notwithstanding, 
ol 


4 
to the Moor and perhaps, 


on account his generous disposition, he could not en 


dure—a hatred fostered to an excess inconceivable, per- 

aps, to more virtuous minds, and iwflamed to the utmost, 
and sanctioned with the name of revenge by the suspicions 
ot his jealousy isthe moving spring of the devilish plot 


of lago. 
w soul 
for wife; 


* Nothing ca 
“TJ 
Or tailing 
At lowest, 
“ That judgment canna cure ;" 


1 or shall content 1 
tam even with bim, 


into a jealousy so strot 


and, certainly, if ever man had his revenge, it was lage 
He has culled forth the most exquisite tortures that huma 
|mity can bear, and he watches with an inquisitor’s keen- 
ness over the agonies he has been so successful in adminis- 
tering. He has a miser’s passion in his vengeance, for, 
| while the pain is infinite that he would inflict, he meets and 
measures it out by grains. He drives the newly-blessed 
and all-happy Othello into a state, first of doubt, then of 
1] rage, then of despair, far surpassing the tortures of powon 
jor the rack. But he leaves him not here—he urges him on- 
ward to the murder of his wife, that there may be no re- 


turn to him of love or peace, 1 ipe from bis error, noe 


end to his misery, no change, ¢ scept the perpetual vacilla- 


tions of remorse and returning anger. In this, too, he suc- 
ceeds, and Othello has plunged into the horrid toils pre 
but his plot has failed elsewhere, and he 
a At this part of 


disappointed with 


pared for him; 


himself stands discovered and convict 


the play, we may possibly be, at first, 
the conduct of lago; we might have « xpected that, now he is 
known, and all diseuise is thrown away, he would boldly 
triumph over the vengeance he had t then—yustify his act— 
and bid Othello recognise, in the torments that he had en- 
The Italian 


poet Monti, who has studied this character of Shakspeare’s 


dured, the resentment of the wronged lago 


for 


his own fame, has in this respect departed 
His Zambrino, by whose arts Matilde has 


been induced to kill her busband, exclaims, as he is being 


too closely 
from his master. 


dragged away, wounded, 
t innocent 
“ Ti tuo sposo, Matilde. Era wadita 
“ posa, Maniredi. Lo ving 
so! per wtraziarvi tutti 


a tua nnai 


Emtr 
j “ Svelo linganno 


But, upon a second consideration, we shall most probably 
acknowledge that the manner in which Shakspeare has 
treated this, though less adapted to produce effect, is in 
much stricter accordance with the character he had drawn 
himself—and he knew 


lago knew mankind—lago knew 


that theve would be none there to sympathise with him 
Phe jealous suspicion on which he had acted was grounded 
on no proof but that of the merest rumour, and the denial 


His hatred 


gerate this suspicion 


| of Othello could have been met with no re ply 
tothe Moor, which had led him to ex; 

and dwell upon it till it had become a torment to himself, 

could be, he was aware, no justification with others for the 
deed he had committed, however good a reason he himseli 
considered it Unwilling, therefore, to revea! how poor a# 
cause he had, how madequate and ill-founded, he fitly ends 


his unexampled career of wickedness by the sullen reply 


* Demand me nothing: what you know, you know 
From this tine forth 1 never will speak word” 
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FROM THE BOSTON TOKEN FOR 1829. 
THE RUSE. 


BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 


Putte BLoypet was universally allowed to be the best 
fellow in the class. He was one of those rare characters 
whose virtues are so transparent that they cast no shadow 
on those behind. He excited no envy—no, not a breath; 
and when he stood up in his modest way, and made a bril- 
liant recitation, there was no coughing, nor exchanging of 
contemptuous looks, as there would sometimes be when a 
fine scholar read weil. Every eye rested on his bright red 
lips, for he was as handsome as a girl—and a good natured 
smile passed round the division when the tutor, with an 
unusual emphasis on the adverb, stopped him with, “ Very 
well, Blondel! very well!” 

I said he was handsome. Do not understand me that he 
was efieminate, If you had seen the strong, decided out- 
line of the lower part of his face, the slight, but nervous curl 
of his under lip, the masculine, but not too great promi- 
nence of his cheek bone, and, above all, the large, calm, col- 
lected eye, that looked as if it could think, you would have 
felt yourself in the presence of a man. 

Blondel was a popular fellow, but he had not at all the 
character which one who knows college life would infer 
In nine cases out of ten, a popular 
He must be no scho- 


from the expression. 
man is made up of negative qualities. 
lar—for this would excite envy ; not talented—for even his 
idleness would outshine industry not economical—for then 
he must refuse his wardrobe and his purse to the extrava- 
gant; not sensitive—for he must stand quizzery ; not chi- 
valrous—for then he must take sides with the weak; not 
conscientious—for then he must discountenance the aban- 


doned ; not careful of his reputation or his habits, or choice | 


of his company—for then he must avoid half his class, and 
keep only terms of courtesy with half the remainder. Blon- 


del’s was a just popularity; and there is now and then a | 


rare instance of it, where the character is so crowded with 
virtues that there is no mark for hatred, and where superi- 
ority is borne so unassumingly that, while you remember 
it, you forget that you are inferior. 

Philip was popular in society ; but there the scale is 
different. It arose, in that case, from his peculiar talents, 


which enabled him to make every one appear to the best, 


advantage; just as the adroit player at battledoor makes 
even an unskilful opponent play well. Conversation was, 
to him, like unsealing a fountain; it was perfectly natural 
and spontaneous; and the thoughts sprung in his well-order- 
ed mind with a harmony and proportion which every one 
felt, though no one stopped to ask why it was that he 
never was so cheated of time as when talking with Philip 
Blondel. His mind had that power of delicate and subtle 
association which is the great secret of conver: ‘tional su- 
periority. His general knowledge gave this natural talent 
play; and in remembering the conversation you had had 
with him, you wondered that you should have appeared so 
well yourself, and glided so easily from one subject to 
another, 

Iu the course of our senior year, Philip left us suddenly, 
aud we learned to our surprise, that he had taken the place 
of tutor to a family in a retired village of New-England 
He had never been extravagant in expenditure, but we 
knew, by many generous tokens, that his allowance was one 
of the most libera! in college, and he was .ve last person 
for whom we had anticipated such a necessity. We hnew 
nothing of his circumstances, as he came from a part of the 
country with which none of us were acquainted, There 
was, however, an indifference to mute circumstances, and 
an elegance in the arrangement of his room, which the ha- 
bits of narrow economy never produce. I do not mean that 
poverty influences materially the generous feelings; | 
speak only of that refined disinterestedness in the trifles of 
every-day intercourse among young men, which, in single 
instances, amounts to nothing, but which adds far more than 
some important virtues to the comfort and happiness of 
society. It is not a virtue, for it is the spontaneous offspring 
ef luxury; but, insignificant as it is, it is the great distine- 
tion between good breeding and vulgarity, and has more to 
Yo with the pleasantness of a companion than traits which 
stand higher in the calendar of the virtues. 

We were sure from Blondel’s whole bearing that his early 








|!education had been liberal, and even luxurious ; and as the 
| change in his situation was probably owing to a reverse of 
|| fortune, an uncommon sympathy was felt for him through- 
} out college, and every one was lamenting that one, whose 
| feelings were so high-toned and sensitive, should be obliged 
| to suffer the mortifications of an inferior capacity. 
| The sun was setting gloriously over the Housatonic as 
Philip stopped at the gate of Mr. Blair, the gentleman to 
whom his letter was directed. A rich mellow light poured 
up the broad avenue of elms, and the windows at its extre- 
mity looked set with panes of gold. it was just after a 
shower, and the wet leaves were glittering and shaking off 
their drops ; and the mingled fragrance which every grow- 
ing thing sends up after a rain, seemed as if it would intoxi- 
cate the senses. Philip thought he had never seen so 
beautiful an evening. He walked slowly on, with bis eyes 
fixed upou a crimson cloud, which hung just above the ho- 
rizon, forgetting entirely the unpleasant feelings with which 
he had all day anticipated this very moment. 

* Beautiful!" he exclaimed, as he stopped, with one foot 
on the step of the portico, to watch a deep purple tint that 
was just stealing over the cloud. 

* You may well say that, Mr. Blondel,” said a voice like 
the tone of a rich instrument. 

A lady of small and exquisitely proportioned figure step- 
ped out from behind one o! the pillars, and offered him ber 
hand, with a face expressive of mingled pleasure and as- 





tonishment. 

“1am most happy to see you,” she continued, as Philip 
stood, like a statue, gazing at her in perfect silence, ** but | 
contess my surprise.” 

A blush of the deepest crimson passed over his face as 
he handed her the open letter, introducing him as the ex- 
pected tutor. 

** How is this, Mr. Blondel?’ said she, in a tone of real 
concern; “ have you been so unfortunate !” 

* Do not ask me for an explanation now,” said Philip, 
with a strong effort at composure; “ leave me, and treat me 
as 4 stranger when we meet.” 

| She was about to reply, when a step was heard in the 
hall, and he rung the bell violently as she disappeared round 
the corner of the colonnade. 

The summer before, Blondel had met at the Springs the 
lady now introduced tothe reader. She was then just pass- 
ing from the girl to the woman, and was enough of either 
‘to have crazed Zenocrates. Her person was suvall, and 

her face—I can’t describe it, A painter would vot make a 
tolerable picture of it—but if she smiled on you, you were 
undone. It was not often that she smiled upon any body, 
for she was the most bewitchingly proud creature under 
heaven ; and, though she laughed constantly, her mirth was 
for her own precious amusement. and it was quite gracious 
enough to her admirers that they were permitted to hear it 
—lelicious music that it was; and as for giving a reason 
for any thing she chose to do, it was a condescension she 
never dreamed of. And then her pride—that beautiful 
pride—which, resist it as you would, made you feel that 
her own sweet happiness was the most important thing 
under heaven; and her dignity, which you would never for- 
get if it was put on for your illumination, and which asso- 
ciated your idea of that quality for ever after with minia- 
ture proportions and a pouting lip; and her motion, for 
which you would swear she had invisible wings; and her 
tone of all compass, from the readiest murmur of affection 
to the carol of her bewildering laugh, expressing equally 
the subtlest shade of thought and the keenest reach of pe- 
netration—all these, and a world more that is prouder and 
‘lovelier, if you will take a lover's word for it, was express- 
ed in these two sweet words, Alice Blair, 

| I would not for the world say, that when Philip Blondel 
was introduced to the lady we have not attempted to de- 
scribe, she fell in love with him. I would not, if I dared, 
utter such treason against the icicle on “ Dian’s temple ;” 
but I will say, and you may draw your own conclusions, 
lady—that when that geuteman had talked to her, in his 
deepest tone, for one brief half hour, they were as well ac- 
quainted as if she had pulled his ears and kept her books 
in his satchel from her cradle up; and when the rose fell 
from her bosom, for which a buadred authentic dandies, 
then present, would have pawned their copy of Neckclo- 
thiana, she suffered him to put it in his bosom unreproach- 
ed—a condescension, which, to those who were not eye- 
witnesses, was perfectly incredible. 

‘ Alice, my dear,” said Mr, Blair, as Philip entered the 


| curus, than a cold and indifferent philosophy. 
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room the evening of his arrival, “this is Mr. Blondel—the 
gentleman who is to be your tutor. Mr. Blondel, my daugh- 
ter—your future pupil, sir.” 

Philip bowed low. 

“Mr. Skefton, let me make you acquainted with Mr. 
Blondel.” 

The gentleman thus introduced was a priggish, city-bred 
looking man, of about thirty. He nodded carelessly to 
Philip, without looking at him, and resumed his amusement 
of tormenting a small spaniel who was jumping at his 
fingers. 

Mr. Blair made several ineffectual attempts to engage 
the tutor in conversation with his daughter, till, weary and 
exhausted of his topics, he said something of the lateness 
of the hour, and, whispering a word or two of gentle re- 
proo! m her ear for her want of sociability, received her 
kiss, and she retired. : 

“ My daughter is young, sir,”’ said he to Philip, as he set 
down the candle in his room ; * 
a docile pupil. This reserve will wear off upon acquaint- 


but [ trust you will find her 


ance.” 

The order of duties was the next day settled, and tutor 
and pupil were soon deep in Tasso and philosophy. 

Mr. Blair was a well-bred man, of no particular charac 
ter; one of whom you could say any thing without fear of 
contradiction. He was struck, at the first interview, with 
Philip's superiority and gentlemanly address, and being a 
man of literary habits, he found the pleasure of his society 
growing daily. His confidence increased as he discovered 
the sincerity and candour of his mind, and, with an eye to 
the intellectual improvement of his daughter—whose natu- 
ral shyness, under the singular circumstances of Philip’s 
introduction to the house, he mistook for dislike—he gave 
their intercourse a tacit encouragement, and frequently re- 
monstrated with ber upon her unreasonable aversion. 

It is not to be supposed but that « /efe-a-tete perusal of 
an Italian poet would now and then render this aversion 
less manifest ; and certain it was that some passages were 
read in an under tone, and with a heightened colour, which 
he “of the sword and pen’ would have taken as a high 
compliment—making no account of sympathies. 


Conversation, too, in that language of beautiful diminu- 
tives and sweet adjectives of endearment—the indispensa- 
ble pronoun coming in so musically, but with such a dan. 
gerous tenderness, and the long, liquid superlatives, which, 
before you are aware, by their very melody, beguile you 
into expressions which, in English, the same ear might ne- 
ver listen to, and the same lip would die sooner than repeat 
—no, no—I would not swear, when the twilight blurred the 
text of the “ eagle-hearted bard’”’—I would not swear, with- 
out mental reservation, to the aversion we spoke of. 

And then the lesson in philosophy—dangerous, delicious 
philosophy !—with its chapters upon the “ Simple Affec- 
tions,”’ and “‘ Immediate Emotions ;"’ the delicate nature of 
its only evidence, and its appeal to the disciple’s own heart 
for the truth of its principles !~-take a young man’s word 
for it, old gentlemen, there are no two things to be avoided 
for your sweet girls like poetry and philosophy. Never 
trust a tutor to teach them: it is like translating them into 
a new world, and leaving them alone with its Adam; for 
poetry will make itself a world, and who so likely to be its 
angel as he who taught them the spell of its creation? And 
philosophy—what one is there of the feverish themes which 
burn like a coal on the lips of woman, which may not be 
called philosophy? Is it love? There is a whole chapter 
uponit. Social affections ? Chapter after chapter—written 
too, if Brown is the text-book, in very poetry; and more 
like the twilight dreams of Alciphron in the garden of Epi- 
They may 
reason upon stars if they will—talk of ascending existences 
and the mystery of immortal intimations—they may grow 
subtle upon perception and idealism—but I tell you there 
is not a principle of them all which does not appeal to sym 
pathies—and there—you can go on without me. 

There is a feeling of confidence in one who has opened 
fountains of thought for us; and gratitude, the very ele 
ment of love, springs strongly up towards one, by whom 
our intellectual nature is refined and elevated. The posi 
tion, too, is one which shows each to the best advantage 
and the mutual impression is one of mind, not manner or 
person, though both may affect it. And then the mi 
nute circumstances—the dark hair falling by accident ovei 
the page on which your finger is resting ; the common seat 
the united attention; the exchange ef near looks and civili 
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umphs! If l had a daughter—alas! I have none—would | 
trust any man in such a relation—any man, Caliban even, 
to teach her feverish poetry and unlock the secrets of her 
heart with a key of philosophy ? No! 
Mr. Augustus Skefton was a cousin, of invefinite removal, 
to Mr. Blair. He was a man of large fortune, who had 
coine to the conclusion—the most sensible one of his whole 
liie—that the world was a very indifferent lover, and that 
he must look about him for a better. He had always known 
Alice Blair, but he never imagined, till she went into socie- 
ty, and the discovery was made for him by the world, that 
she was any thing but an unfortunate female, whose face 
and figure turew her beyond matrimonial probability ; and, 
as he shrewdly suspected, from the hollowness within, and 
his negative currency in the world, that he was a cypher, 
he never dreamed that his value could be increased by 
one who cut so small a figure. Of course he had no 
thought of marrying her. She came to town, however, 
and, with what he considered a heroic peril of his fon, he 
conseuted to accompany her at her debut in a fashionable 
circle. To his profound astonishment, he saw that he had 
introduced a star of the first magnitude, and, for the first 
time in a vegetation of thirty years, Mr. Augustus Skefton 
found himself of consequence He made an incontinent 
resolution on the spot, to permit her to love him—a conse- 
quence of his present condescension, which he had previ- 
ously anticipated with no less indifference than certainty. 
The unconscious Alice saw nothing in bis manner more 
than a proper appreciation of herself, and a desire to be 





agreeable, and when he drove up to her father’s door iu his 
splendid barouche the following spring, and announced 
graciously his inteotion of drawing upon their hospitality 
for the summer months, she received him with a cordiality 
which he attributed to an ill disguised tenderness, and 
which he rewarded by giving her two fingers more to shake 
than was warranted by strict Brummelism. 

Mr. Blair knew more of “symptoms,” and less of Mr. 
Skefton than his daughter. 
tive influenced his visit, and knowing him to be a man of 
good moral character, and believing him to be, in every 
other respect, a suitable match, be had no objection to let 
things take their course, and accordingly treated Mr. 
Skefton with a sincere hospitality, which that gentleman 
placed to the same account with his daughter's cordial 


He knew that no common mo- 


welcome. 
With these favourable indications, the town-cousin feit 


himself perfectly secure; and, without troubling himself 
with what he deemed unnecessary attentions to Miss 
Alice, he fished and rode, and amused his fancy with the 
sensation he should make with his young bride at the au- 
tumn parties, with a most enviable unconcern. As to any 
fears of a tutor who had no property in the stocks, and ne- 
ver had been a manager of the Bachelors’ Rall—if the idea 
ever entered his head, the evident indifference of the lady 
banished it in a moment.——— 

A large party of ladies and gentlemen, in riding-dresses, 
stood under the portico of Mr. Blair's house one August 
morning. Vehicles of all descriptions were drawn up be- 
fore the door. 

“Mr. Skefton, will you drive Alice?” said Mr. Blair, as 
he appeared, drawing on his gloves; “ perhaps, too, you 
‘an make room for Mr. Blondel. Mr. Blondel, Mr. Skefton 
wishes the pleasure of driving you. Allons! gentlemen. 
Charming day! The sooner we get to the lake, now, the 
better. All in? Mr. Skefton, you lead—drive on, sir.” 
And away went Mr. Skefton’s beautiful bays with a rapidi- 
ty which made even Philip, philosopher as he was, wish 
himself any thing but a tutor. 

A sailing party upon a small lake in the neighbourhood 
had been proposed the day before, and a general invitation 
had been given to the families in the vicinity. About thirty 
iadies and gentlemen had assembled, accordingly, at Mr. 
Blair’s. The day was ofa fine autumnal transparency, and 
every thing promised enjoyment. 

Mr. Skefton was in his glory. He was proud of his 
horses, and, to do him justice, a most beautiful whip. It 
was the very atmosphere, too, for the only conversation he 
ever attempted. His fashionable slang sounded better 
upon the box, and, between the necessity of talking to bis 
horses and his fluency in the established of a 
party for mere animal enjoyment, he contrived to be lively, 
and even agreeable. 

The exhilarating air and the exciting motion had their 





effect upon Alice, and she rattled on in the gayest spirits in. 


e f om ‘NEE Ge ey Cre 
ties necessarily familiar; the difficulties, excitements, tri- "reply to him. Mr. Augustus had never been so happy. His | 
“attentions grew profuse and pointed, and his language as- 


‘sumed a more confident and elevated tone. 


He conde- 
scended to play the lover, and Philip’s ordinary contempt 
changed into something very like jealousy. Mr. Skefton 
thought he had done quite enough in giving the tutor a seat, 
and talking to him was an excess of politeness which did 
not once occur to him. Alice did not speak to him, be- 
cause it is impossible to trifle with the heart in one’s mouth, 
and he sat with his arms folded, swaying to the motion of 
the luxurious springs in moody silence. 

The boat lay sleeping on the water, as they drove into the 
shade of a luge tree near the landing, and a general ex- 
clamation of pleasure broke from every lip but Philip's 

Mr. Skefton took the helm, and seated Alice beside him ; 
and the tutor, with what seemed a proper modesty in the 
eyes of the company, sat alone in the shade of the foresail, 
watching the curling of the ripple as the boat leaned away 
before the wind, and shot out towards the middle of the 
lake. There was just breeze enough to fill the sails and 
flutter the many-coloured ribbands with which the boat had 
been decorated, and when Alice was called upon for a song, 
her voice floated away over the lake, as if the wind had 
found utterance, and was touching the waters to music 

They were now under considerable way, and Mr. Blair 
proposed that they should steer for a near island, which, 
sheltered from the wind by a high hill upon the shore, lay 
like a fantastic cloud on the bosom of the lake—its trees 
and rocks all hanging below as distinctly pencilled as the 
reality. Ina few minutes the boat slid along side its fringed 
edges, and all leaping on shore, were soon lost to sight 
among its deep shadows. 

‘* Miss Blair! Miss Blair!’’ shouted Mr. Skefton, as he 
left the boat with a petit-maitre care for the integrity of his 
Day and Martin. Mr 
the tutor, whose silence and abstraction from the rest of 
the party he attributed to modesty and neglect, had insist- 
ed upon Alice's taking his arm, and they were now walk- 
ing leisurely along a green path, which led round the island 
in a direction different from that which the rest of the party 
had taken. 

“ And so you won't tell me,"’ said she, “what has come 
over you, aud why you look as grave and sensible as a dic- 
tiovary, when, by general cousent, even mine, ‘ motley 's 
the only wear.’ 

“ Am I so grave, Miss Blair?” 

“* Are you so grave, Miss Blair?’ One would think I 
had not got my lesson to-day. Pray, sir, has the black ox 
trod on your toe since we parted ?”’ 

Philip tried to laugh, but he did not succeed. 
lip and was silent. 

‘I am under orders to entertain you, Mr. Blondel, and, 
if my poor brain can be made to gird this fairy isle, | shall 
certainly be obedient. So 1 begin with playing the leech. 
What ails you, sir?” 

** Miss Blair !"’—he was going to remonstrate. 

“* Miss Blair!’ Now, pity I'm a quack! for whip me if I 
know whether Miss Blair is a fever or anague. How did 
you catch it, sir?” 

* Really, Miss Blair—" 

“Nay, Lsee you don’t like my doctoring. I give over. 
And now I'll be sensible. It’s a fine day, Mr. Blonde!.”’ 

“Very.” 

“ A pleasant lane this to walk in—if one’s company were 
agreeable.” 

“ Does Mr. Skefton stay long?” asked Philip, abruptly. 

* No one knows.” 

‘Indeed! are you so ignorant?” 

“ And why does your wisdom ask that question?’ 

“| beg pardon; but | thought there seemed to be quite 
an understanding between you this morning.”’ 


Blair, however, in compassion to 


’ 


He bit his 


Alice stopped. She was going to speak angrily; but 
there was an expression in his eye of serious uneasiness 
which checked her. She resumed his arm. 

“You are incomprehensible to-day, Philip and so much 
eraver than usual, that I fear something has befallen you 


You have heard bad news, perhaps, and my levity has | 


wounded you.” 

‘I have had no letters,” said Philip coolly, striving with 
his rising tenderness. 

“No? Well, then, what ails you?” 

“Oh! nothing—nothing. Don’t trouble yourself about 
me, Miss Blair! It’s not worth while to check your gay 
spirits for me.” 


‘ie Is it not, indeed? I begin to agree with you, Mr. Blon- 
idel. It is not worth while to check my gay spirits for you 
I hear some one coming. 1 excuse you, sir.” 

“ Willingly, no doubt,” said Philip, pointing significant. 
ly to Mr. Skefton, who appeared toiling towards them 
through a tangle of briars at a little distance. 

Alice stood looking after him a moment, and then, dart 


ing off rapidly in another direction, was soon out of sight 





aod hearing. 

All were again embarked, and they were sailing merrily 
before the wind. Mr. Skefton’s gayety was unabated, and 
Alice astonished every one with her extravagant spirits 

“Vou had better tack and make for home,’ said Mr 
Blair, as the sails began to slacken Alice, my dear, as 
sist Mr. Skefton in passing the boom.” 

She sprang lightly upon the seat, and had just passed 
the saifover her head when the wind struck it, and she was 
overboard in an instant. Philip made a desperate leap 
astern from the forward deck, but she had kept her hold 
upon the boom, and before he rose to the surface, Mr 
Skefton had coolly drawn it in, and lifted her into the boat 

Philip came up ata little distance, and, shaking the water 
from his thick hair, stared wildly about him 

“ Ah! you may swim up, young man!” said Mr. Skefton ; 
“IT have rescued Miss Blair.” 

With a few vigorous strokes, made like the bounds of a 
lion, he laid his hand on the stern 

“ You'd better swim round to the other end of the boat, 
said the cit, pushing Philip's forehead with his forefinger, 
and pulling away the skirt of his coat; “ you are too wet to 
come in here.” 

“ Rise, sir!’ cried Alice, in a tone of mingled contempt 
and authority, as she leaped like a greyhound over him, and 
offered her hand to Philip; “ rise, and assist him, sir!” 

Mr. Skefton started as if he had been struck with light- 
ning, and, plunging his arms up to the elbows into the 





water, dragged him into the boat 
** Good e’en to you, sir knight!"’ said Miss Blair, gallop- 
ing up on her beautiful gray, in a romantic bridle-path of 
the woods. She sprang lightly from the saddle as she 
spoke, and, tossing the reins on her horse's neck, clapped 
‘her hands three times. The spirited animal, throwing up 
, her head with a neigh of delight, sprang away home through 
the wood like a startled fawn. 

“So you won't offer your arm to an errant damsel!" 

Philip offered it instantly. 

“Thank you! I looked for you in vain in the library 
and, supposing you had walked out, | jumped upon Kate 
,whom you have petted till she watches all your motions, 
and with a loose rein she has brought me to you. Have } 
broken your dream!” 
| “Yes, most agreeably.” 
| “Thank you again! Heigh ho! I want to say a thousand 
things to you. When do you leave us?” 

“In a few days.” 

* So soon 1” 

“ My term has expired.” 

“ But are you going to play tutor for ever? 

*‘I should be almost willing, if | could select my pupils 

They walked on for some time in silence 

“Mr. Blondel—Philip, | mean,” said Alice, “I have not 
| thanked you for your generous exertions yesterday.” 

*Den’'t speak of them, Miss Blair.’ 

“Miss Blair!” repeated she, looking at him reproachfully 

* Alice, dear Alice,’ 

nestly; and again he was silent 

“I have played a strange part,”’ he said at last, “ perhaps 
| a dishonourabit one, in intruding myself beneath your fa- 

ther’s roof.” 

*‘ Was it not necessity, then?’’ asked his companion ea 


| 


! 
\} 
} 
} 


} 
} 
| 
} 


said Philip, correcting himself ear 


gerly 

“Oh! 
Alice—”" 

He stopped, for she put her hand to her side, and breath 
ed painfully. A brook was rippling away through the sere 
leaves near them, and he seated her upon a fallen tree, and 
supporting her on his arm, bathed her temples. 

“Excuse me for proceeding,” he continued, 
perhaps, you are too ill to listen ; but I leave you soon, and 
I may never have another opportunity to say what I must 
|, say if | would live.” 

He paused and collected himself with a strong effort. 

“LT endeavoured, when we parted, to forget you. I was 
but a boy, yet I appreciated you too justly to suppose that I 
! even if l could win you, was capable of makipg you happy.” 


no, no—I shame to say it—no. I loved you 


“when 
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He felt his hand pressed almost imperceptibly. 

“It was vain, however, utterly vain! I could as soon die 
as forget even a word you had spoken. By-and-by a class- 
mate told me that he was coming to be your family tutor— 
and I bought the privilege—and came!” 

“ Dear, dear Philip!” murmured the sweet girl, dropping 
her head upen his bosom. 

“ Heaven bless you for that word!”’ said the lover, and 
he leaned over her, and pressed his lips, for the first time, 
in an impassioned kiss upon her forehead. 

“Tam glad you have come, Alice,” said Mr. Blair, as 
his daughter walked into the library the next morning, so 
earnestly engaged in pulling a rose to pieces, that she could 
not raise her eyes. “I was just about sending for you. 
Sit down. I wish to speak to you upon an important— 
blushes, ha! You anticipate me? Well, | see how it is; he 
as been to me to ask my permission, and I told him—but 
no matter—I_ see it’s needless to ask you if you have any 
objection.” 

Alice threw her arms about his neck, and kissed him 
iffectionately. 

“ Well, well, don’t smother me. I was going to tell you. 
IIe wants to be married on Monday, and to-day is Satur- 
day, and you must be published, you know, So take my 
pen—this confounded rheumatism in my fingers !—take 
my pen and write both your names, and I'll send them to 
the minister. 

Alice sat down, and with a trembling hand wrote her 
own name and Philip Blondel’s in the common formula, 
and handed it to her father, who folded it without reading, 
and gave it to the servant. 

The father was silent for a few minutes after the door 
closed, 

“This is rather sudden, my dear child,” said he, as a 
tear forced itself into his eye, and he turned over his papers 
hastily to conceal his emotion; “ it is rather sudden, I say 

—but he is as able to take care of you now as he ever will 
be; and if | must part from you, why, | can bear it now 
better than if I were to think of it longer. 
my child—God bless you!’ and ke covered his eyes with 
his hand, and motioned for her to leave him. 

Alice kept her room till the morning of the wedding ; and 
Mr. Blair and his proposed son-in-law were too busy in 


God bless you, 


making settlements to have the time even for church be- 
tween Saturday and Monday 

They were to meet in the library previous to going be 
low. It was not quite the hour, and Philip was there alone 
tle stood in a recess with his arms folded on his breast, his 
tips and cheeks perfectly colourless, his eyes bloodshot, but 
calm, and his limbs motionless as marble. 

“1 congratulate you, sir,’’ said the minister, Mr. Wil- 
liams, entering and approaching him with a cordial smile. 
ile did not hear him. 

“1 congratulate you, sir,’ 


repeated the minister 

Philip started and looked at hima moment. Compre- 
ending him at last, “ You have mistaken the person, sir,” 
aid he, and he motioned him off impatiently. 

Che good man gazed at him with astonishment. 

This is Mr. Philip Blondel, unless I mistake.” 

Mr. Augustus Skefton, the gentleman whom you are to 
narry, will be here presently, sir,’ said Philip, pausing 
itter every word, and turning again from him. 

The minister took a paper from his pocket, and gave it 
to him. It was the publishment of Philip Blondel and Alice 
Blair, written in that lady’s own hand. 
wd leaned against the wall. 


Philip staggered 
\t that moment the door 
ypened, 


began Mr. 
Skefton, stopping the bride at the door, and offering his 


Permit me to express my happiness,” 


arm to enter. 

Atice looked surprised, bowed slightly, and was pass- 
ug ou 

** My daughter!’ 
ishment. 


exclaimed Mr. Blair, ina tone of asto- 
She stopped, and he approached and whisper- 
ed in her ear, Alice started and looked surprised. Mr. 
Skefton came up and attempted to take her hand, but she 
withdrew it with an offended air, and looked timidly at 
Philip As se took his 
ivm, the colour rushed into his face, and he clenched some- 
} iv his right hand firmly. Mr. Skefton twirled his 


He was at her side in an instant. 


te gloves, and looked puzzled 

Mr. Blondel! Alice!” said the father, in a tone of re- 
nonstrance, at the same time makivg an attempt te take 

davehter frou Philip 


“ Leave the lady, sir,” said Mr. Skefton ; but he met Phi- 
lip’s eye, and checked the step he was about to take to- 
wards him. 

“Geutlemen! Mr. Williams!” said the father, in an agi- 

| tated voice, “ will you leave us one moment ! My daughter, 
stay with me.” 
They left the room. Philip paced the hall with a firm 
step, and an expression in his eye from which Mr. Skefton 
recoiled involuntarily, as he passed the place where he 
Not a word was spoken by either till Mr. Blair 
made his appearance. 

“ Mr Skefton,” said he, addressing that gentleman with 
a formal bow, “it pains me tw inform you that we have 


” 


stood, 


been labouring under an unaccountable mistake. My 
daughter has supposed herself engaged to Mr. Blondel, who 
is a gentleman of fortune and tamily—” 


“Hem! indeed! hem!"’ said Mr. Skefton, walking to- 


wards the door. 

His barouche stood ready to bear off his bride to the city 
He seized his hat, and, without another word, walked out 
of the house. 

“Give your honour joy! 
back for the bride 


” 


said the coachman, looking 


Go to the devil with your joy!” said his master, leap- 
ing into the barouche, and pulling down the curtain. “ Drive 
on!” he shouted in a voice almost choked with passion. 

The astonished coachman gave the horses the reins. The 
| moment they started, a swivel which was placed on aneigh- 
bouring hill was fired, the bells began to ring, and at every 
turn he met the neighbours in carriages and on foot, coming 
to pay their compliments, As he drove through the village, 
the shoemaker, and the grocer, and the tailor, came out and 
bowed, the children ran up and tossed in flowers, and, as 
he passed the church, a troop of young men sallied out on 
horseback, and accompanied him a mile or two on his Way, 
with every demonstration of joy. 

I shall never forget the evening when the president rap- 
ped on the desk, after prayers, and, requesting us to be 
seated, read, while a smile struggled for expression on his 
benevolent face, the expulsion of Philip Blondel, for having 
committed, contrary to the express law of the institution— 
matrimony ! 





CHIT-CHAT. 





Tue house of assembly of this state has adopted a provi- 
sion which exempts all females from imprisonment on any 
process, when the action is founded upon a contract. An 

nendment was also adopted, excluding from the jail limits, 


in any county, every theatre or circus, or any building used | 


as such. 
The editor of a new paper in Vermont, makes this signi- 
* Those who never intend 


ficant remark in his prospectus : 
to pay are requested never to subscribe.” 

A philosopher in Switzerland has discovered that, since 
the last century, the average length of human life has been 
increased twelve years. We are very glad to hear this. 

Jovellanos, a Spanish writer, describes the inquisition by 
saying, that it was composed of “ a crucifix, two candle- 
sticks, and three blockheads.” 

A Dutchman, the other day, bid an extraordinary price 
for an alarum clock, and gave as a reason, * Dat he loffd 
to rise early ; he had nothin to do but to bull de string, and 
he could wake himself.” 


There are now four thousand Bible societies organized 


and in operation throughout the world 
‘| In Catholic countries the greatest attention is paid to 
bells. Their dedication, in fact, forms a part of the ritual of 
the church of Rome. 
sponsors to each of the noisy occupants of the steeple ; and 


Certain individuals are named as 


the priest, afer the ceremony of baptism, sprinkles the bit 
of metal with holy water, and conseerates it to the service 
of some favourite saint, amidst the organ’s peal and the bel- 
try’s din. 

Che mephitic vapour produced by throwing a handful of 
flour of sulphur on the burning coals, where a chimney is 
on fire, will immediately extinguish the flames, on the same 
principles as it would suffocate any living creature. 

A hard winter is predicted ia the western countries, in 
consequence of the abundant crop of nuts this season: a 
sign held conclusive in olden times. 

Confidence overcomes all obstacles, but doubt can over- 


come confidence 


| not of the sublime. 

mixture of the grand and the silly, the affecting and the bu: 
lesque, is overpoweringly ludicrous. 
| ments, surrounded and shaded as they are by the mournful 


THE TRAVELLER. 





FROM AN ENGLISHMAN’S SKETCH-BOOK. 


PERE LA CHAISE. 


I wap been charged by my friend P——, that whatever [| 
might miss the sight of at Paris, I should not neglect to visit 
the cemetery of Pere la Chaise. 
could commend must be worth seeing, we stepped into a fiacre 


Assured that what he 


on Sunday evening, and drove to that celebrated spot 
We arrived at an auspicious moment—just as the mob were 
retreating, and the gates on the point of being closed. Ex. 
cepting, perhaps, at early morn, it was the most delightful 
season for the enjoyment of such a spectacle. We were 
fortunate, too, in securing an admirable guide—a French. 
man of the old school—whose descriptions and explanations 
were as lucid as his attentions were unaflectedly polite. Of 
course we saw the venerable tomb of Abelard and Helois« 
—the spot where the consecrated ashes of those devoted 
lovers actually repose—lovers whose names must live fresh 
and green, and fragrant in memory, while passion shall 1 

tain its influence over the human heart. And yet there 
have been—there are—loves which are more entitled to 
immortality of remembrance than those of Abelard and 
Heloise. 
enduring, though they were unfortunate, it is true; but oh 


They were warm, they were deep, they were 


how deep, how pure, how devoted and enduring, bow spi- 
ritual, how emulative of the divine essence, have been the 
loves of some whose names have never been ostentatiously 
paraded to the world—whose names, like their passions 
sleep the long sleep of eternal forgettuluess ! 

Ab! what a digression! you exclaim, and how vastly sen- 
timental all at once! Well, as it has become the fashion to 
say, from the sublime to the ridiculous is only a step; and I 
was reminded of Abelard and Heloise by the recollection 
that, in afterwards travelling from Rouen to Dieppe, a fair 
fellow-passeng most innocently inquired of me, with re- 
ference to their monument at Pere la Chaise, whether I had 
seen the tomb of Ebenezer? However, at Pere la Chaise 
itself there is more than quantum suff. of the ridiculous, j 
There is much to admire ; but the ad 


Many of the monu 


cypress, the tender and delicate acacia, the weeping willow 

the white and red rose, and an infinite variety of flowering 
shrubs, would, if placed in our own sweetly-quiet village 
church-y ards, excite the most touching seiisatious; others 
would beautify, enrich, and reflect honour on the interios 
of the finest churches of the finest metropolis of the world; 
but here the crowding together of all that is magnificent 
and sublime, with all that is absurd and contemptible, pro- 
duces an effect so truly grotesque that it absolutely checks 
and dries up the current of good feeling. 

Certainly no stranger ought to visit Paris without seeing 
the cemetery of Pere la Chaise. Notwithstanding its false 
taste, and what an Englishman canuot help regarding as 
mock sentiment, in some of its dispositions, this modern 
Necropolis has many redeeming traits. Our guide brought 
us suddenly and unexpectedly upon the monument whicly 
has been erected to the memory of poor Mrs. Jordan. That 
was a touching incident; there the gush of feeling was not 
impeded. The tomb was surrounded by a profusion of the 
bella-donna rose in full blossom, We plucked a few of th: 
flowers ; and—will they not be preserved? Yes, for many 
many reasons; for reasons that the world could not est! 
mate—for reasons that the world is not worthy of. 

One of the best views that can be obtained of Paris j 
from the chief elevation of Pere la Chaise. The evening 
hat I was there, the sun was setting in all his golden glor\ 
behind Montmartre. It was the finest golden sunset I eve: 
beheld 


tor instance, as I once contemplate d under impressions ol 


But, after all, give mean Engiish sunset. Sucl 
delight and rapture that can never be effaced. Ah! neve: 
never can iat sunset be forgotien! Blue and green—ros¢ 
wed pink, and scarlet—crimson, and purple, and gold—in 
every vivid, every gorge us ever-vVary ing tint, m neve! 
ending variety of form—to a painter it would have afford 
ed materials for a thousand creations, a thousand effects o! 
surpassing beauty. The dearest of dear friends—her mind 
all poetry, her heart all goodness—was resting on my arm 
had no vulgar eye beev near, | could have kaelt in bum 
ble, silent, ecstatic adoration; for all around was heaven 
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FROM THE TOKEN. 
THE TRI-PORTRAIT. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


‘Twas a rich night in June. The air was all 
Fragrance aad balm, and the wet leaves were stirred 
By the soft fingers of the southern wind, 
And caught the light capriciously like wings, 
Haunting the greenwood with a silvery sheen. 
rhe stars might not be numbered, and the moon, 
Exceeding beautiful, went up in heaven, 
And took her place in silence, and a hush, 
Like a deep sabbath of the night, came down 
And rested upon nature, I was out 
With three sweet sisters wandering, and my thoughts 
‘Took colour of the moonlight, and of them, 
And I was calm and happy. Their deep tones, 
Low in the stillness, and by that soft air 
Melted to reediness, bore out, like song, 
The language of high feelings, and I felt 
How excellent is woman when she gives 
fo the fine pulses of her spirit way. 
One was a noble being, with a brow 
Ample and pure, and on it her black hair 
Was parted, like a raven’s wing on snow. 
Her tone was low and sweet, and in her smile 
You read intense affections. Her moist eye 
Had a most rare benignity ; her mouth, 
Bland and unshadowed sweetness ; and her face 
Was full of that mild dignity that gives 
A holiness to woman. She was one 
Whose virtues blossom daily, and pour out 
A fragrance upon all who in her path 
Have a blest fellowship. 1 longed to be 
Her brother, that her hand might lie upon 
My forehead, and her gentle voice allay 
‘The fever that is at my heart sometimes. 
There was a second sister who would witch 
An angel from his hymn. I cannot tell 
The secret of her beauty. It is more 
Than her slight peacilled lip, and her arch eye, 
Laughing beneath its lashes, as if life 
Were nothing but a merry mask ; “tis more 
Than motion, though she moveth like a fay ; 
Or music, though her voice is like a reed 
Blown by a low south wind; or cunning grace, 
Though all she does is beautiful; or thought, 
Or fancy, or a delicate sense, though mind 
Is her best gift, and poetry her world, 
And she will see strange beauty in a flower 
As by asubtle vision. lL care not 
To know how she bewitches : ‘tis enough 
For me that I can listen to her voice 
And dream rare dreams of music ; or converse 
{ pon unwrit philosophy, till I 
Am wildered between thoughts | cannot bound 
And the red lip that breathes them. 
On my arm 
Leaned an unshadowed girl, who scarcely yet 
Hlad numbered fourteen summers. I know not 
How I shall draw her picture—the young heart 
Has such a restlessness of change, and each 
Of its wild moods so lovely! I can see 
Her figure in its rounded beauty now, 
With her half-flying step, her clustering hair 
Bathing a neck like Hebe’s, and her face 
By a glad heart made radiant. She was full 
Of the romance of girlhood. The fair world 
Was like an unmarred Eden to her eye, 
And every sound was music, and the tint 
Of every cloud a silent poetry. 
Light to thy path, bright creature! I would charm 
fhy being if I could, that it should be 
Ever as now thou dreamest, and flow on 
Thus innocent and beautiful to heaven! 
We walked beneath the full and mellow moon 
Pill the late stars had risen. It was not 
Ia silence, though we did not seem to break 
the hush with our low voices ; but our thoughts 
Stirred deeply at their sources ; and when night 
Divided us, | slumbered with a peace 
Floating about my heart, which only comes 
From high communion. I shall never see 
That silver moon again without a crowd 
Of gentle memories, and a silent prayer, 
That when the night of life shall oversteal 
Your sky, ye lovely sisters! there may be 
A light as beautiful to lead you on. 








MAXIM OF WESLEY. 


it was a shrewd maxim of Wesley, the founder of metho- 
dism, not to be positive in things of doubt and uncertainty 

When I was a young man,” said he, “I was sure of 
very thing: but in a few years finding myself mistaken in 
« thousand instances, | became not half so sure of most 
hings as before 


| TO A DAUGHTER hitherto been published. It is said a Musical Annual is also 
| OF THE LATE GOVERNOR CLINTON about to appear in London. It is scarcely necessary to 

remark that these are the cheapest books ever published 
\} BY J. B. VAN SCHAICK. and that but for the steel plates used for the engravings, by 


And thou, fair lower of hope! which a large number of impressions can be taken, it would 
Like a sweet violet, delicate and frail, 
Hast reared thy tender stem beneath an oak, 
Whose noble limbs o’ershadowed thee. The damp 
| Cold dews of the unhealthy world fell not 
On thee ; the gaudy sunshine of its pomp 
Came tempered to thine eye in milder beams 
| The traiw of life’s inevitable ills 
Fell like the April rain upon the flowers, 
But thou wert shielded—no rude pelting storms 
Came down unbroken by thy sheltering tree. 
Fallen is the oak, 

The monarch of a forest sleeps. Around, 
The withered ivy and the brokeu branch 
Are silent evidence of greatness past, 
And his sweet, cherished violet has drunk 
The bitter dews until its cup was full 
And now strange trees wave o'er it, and the shade 
Of weeping-willows and down-swaying boughs 
| Stretch toward it with melancholy sorrow— 

All sympathizing with the drooping tlower. 

Aud years shall pass ere living trees forget 
That stately oak, and what a fame he shed 
O’er all the forest, and how each was proud 
| That he could call himself a kindred thing. 
Long may the beauty of that violet 
| Grow in the soil of hearts; till, delicate, 
| Yet ripened into summer loveliness, 
| A thousand striving branches all shall cast 
Their friendly shadows in protection there 


be impossible for the publishers to afford these splendid 
specimens of art at the low price affixed to them, As we 
are aware that few will purchase a copy of each annual, it 
is our purpose to select one of the most interesting contribu 
tions from each, and to present it to the readers of the Mir 
ror; and we may, and probably shall, be more free with 
those which age the production of Americans, trusting that 


in this species of composition, we shall have no reason to 





blush for our want of taste, while we may be proud in giv- 


ing a preference to native talent. Our limits are such, that 


the cursory notice of to-day must serve in lieu of particu 
lar comments, which our readers will doubtless make for 
themselves. 

Mr. Parmentier's Garden.—We had often heard this gay 
den spoken of in terms of admiration, but until within a 
lo 


| using the term garden, it must not be understood in its usual 


| 
few days we had not the opportunity of examming it 


limited sense, because it comprises an area of no less than 
twenty-four acres, the whole enclosed by a substantial ston 





wall, cemented with mortar. ‘The ground originally ap 
peared to be little else than a mass of rock and stone; but 
by the most diligent application of industry and persever- 
| ance, during a period of only three years and a half, it now 
' exhibits a display of richness, variety, and beauty, as sui 


prising 4s itis interestwg. It contains nurseries of every 





species of fruit and ornamental trees, all in a promising 
But notwithstanding the numerous 
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| 

— objects which were successively presented to our view, there 
| The Annuals.—In all ages, and in all countries, memen-| was nothing we contemplated with more lively pleasure 
them, to whatever sense they have been addressed, if atthe number, as we were informed, of fifty thousand! In this 
same time they were the offerings of heart to heart. The list, every variety that can be cultivated in this climate is 
bouquet of flowers, and even the single ephemeralemblem to be found. Infinite pains have been taken, and no litth 
of feeling, has a language that speaks in almost every clime, expense incurred, to procure from France, and other parts 
jand is prized rather for the motive that accompanies or, of the world, plants of sufficient strength and vigour to 


withstand the rigour of our winters. The value and import 





prompts its presentation, than for its beauty, or rarity, or 
| perfume, and far above its intrinsic value. A ring, a lock ance of a policy so judicious can scarcely be estimated, for 
| of hair, a miniature, and thousands of other tokens ofafiec- we have always understood there was great difficulty in na 
|| tion or esteem presented by the living or bequeathed by the | turalizing and preserving some of the more valuable kinds 
{ dying, are treasured up with areverence, and gazed on with of the vine. Should the plan prove successful—and there is 
an idolatry that hallows the gift, while the giver is canoni- every indication that it will be—it will merit the highest 
zed. Many a tear of joyous grief has been shed over these | commendation and reward 
proofs of love; many a blessing has been invoked on the | dertaking that will lead,to consequences of immeasurable 
memory of the donors ; many an hour of heart-felt gladness | importance, since it is by experiments of this kind only, that 


It seems indeed to be an un 


and satisfying pleasure has run away with the cares and, we can ever arrive at the true knowledge of the art of rear 
anxieties of this bustling, and, oft times, comfortless world.| ing and cultivating this valuable plant, and the consequent 
Memory loves to dweli on the by-gone days of joy, which | introduction of the finest native wine. The botanical de 
are often called up by the keepsakes of departed or absent | partment of this splendid establishment is scarcely less de 
| friends: she repeats and perpetuates her delights by fre- | serving of remark than the horticultural: it embraces every 
|| quent vision of these testimonials. The pleasures of yester- imaginable article that can either delight the eye or regal 
day are called up to-day, and those of to-morrow are anti- |the sense. This subject is worthy of a much more particu 
cipated with all the zest that imagination can lend. The ilar and extended article, but we shall close our observa 
subjects of these remarks are among the most valuable of |tions by one remark on the ingenious and scientific pro 
these remembrancers. In them, superadded to the gifts as_prietor. Not only is Mr. Parmentier a most valuable o% 

tokens, will be found some of the beauties of almost every quisition to our country, but there is a fair prospect that he 
grade of intellect; the tale of sorrow for the sad, of joy for , will prove himself a public benefactor 


the ga f wit for the lively, and the charm of song for those | ; “7 a = 
wi dtalintan “* Domestic Duties.—Messrs. J. and J. Harper have just 
| “ Whose souls are tuned to music’s heavenly powers.” 


published a splendid edition of this celebrated work. It is 
| The whole parterre of literature is before us, and the pa- written in the form of a dialogue between a young married 
radise of terrestrial enjoyment is opened so far as that en- | Jady and an experienced matron; and, in the course of dif 
joymevt is connected with the human mind. There is 4 | ferent conversations, all the troubles and perplexities of 
flower for every eye, a pearl for every casket, a sweet for housekeeping are discussed. The first part contains th 
| every taste, 

|| The Token has already issued from the press of Mr. 5S. 
G. Goodrich—one of the most enterprising publishers of th 


* forms of visiting,” “ morning calls,” “‘ dinner parties 
‘ evening parties,’ &c. and directions are given for setting 
out the tables to the best advantage, and the manner of 


United States—and equals the anticipations of the public in. cary ing the different pieces of meat that are displayed upon 


‘and richness and variety of its contents, as well asin the them. All these things are illustrated by suitable engras 
jbeauty of its typography and graphic embellishments ings. We recommend this book—three successive editions 


| Three articles from this volume will be found in the Mirror of which were called for in London—to the especial noti 
of to-day. We subjoin the names of all the annuals, both of our female readers. 
English and American, that our readers may be able to 


The Irish Shield.—A new weekly paper, im the roya 





make such selection as may accord with their respective 
\fancies. The Token, Atlantic Souvenir, The Memorial, | 4" form, has been commenced in this city, under Uv 


the au 
‘and a number of metrical eflus 


editorial direction of George Pepper thor of 
“Ireland Redeemed, 


The subscription price is four dollars per anoum 


| The Talisman, and the Western Souvenir, are native pro- — 


ductions. Ackerman’s Forget-me-not, The Souvenir, The 
Amulet, Friendship’s Offering, The Pledge of Friendship, 
The Bijou, The Keepsake, The Anniversary, The Winter's 
Wreath, The Christmas Box, The New-Year's Gift, The Ju- | applied, possess the property of communicating to the se 
venile Forget-me-not. are all the British annuals that have cond subject the disease of the first 


Leeches.—It has lately been discovered that leeches, twice 
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ARRANGED FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO FORTE. 
HOME, SWEET HOME. 





"Mid 


plea - sures and pa - la - ces 


charm from the skies seems to 


home ! 
ke, 


home! sweet, sweet 





An exile from home, splendour dazzles in vain; 
Oh, give me my lowly thatched cottage again! 





Through forests of verdure delighted I'll roam, 
*Mid the green sunny banks of my dearly loved home: 
Where the tear of affection, and love's tender smile, 
Will the moments that glide on so sweetly beguile, 
Home! home ! sweet, sweet home! 
There’s no place like home! 


hal - low us 


There's 


though we may roam, Be it 


e - ver 


there, 


no place like home, There's no 


The birds singing gaily that came at my call, 


Give me these, with my peace of mind, dearer than all. 


More dear to my bosom than fame’s splendid dome, 
Is the cot of my father, my own blissful home, 


Where each sunbeam so gayly that played thro’ the trees 
Showed scenes of contentment, and calmness, and ease. 


Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 
There's no place like home! 


Which, seek through the world, is 


so hum - ble, there’s 


ne'er 


no place like home. A 


met with else where. 





home ! 


F ain 


place like 











peeereeanddchdaagedaenes 





Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 
There's no place like home! 


THE FOLLOWING BEAUTIFUL STANZAS, ADAPTED TO THE ABOVE MELODY, ARE FROM THR BOWER OF TASTE. 


To summon me hence, when some angel shall come 


To bear me above to a happier home ; 


To the vale of my youth, my last look shall be given 
*T will seem, as it now does, the foretaste of heaven ' 
Home! home! sweet, sweet home! 
There's no place like home! 











THE SWITZER’S WIFE." i 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 
Nor look nor tone revealeth ought, 
Save woman's quietness of thought; 
And yet around her ts a light 
Of inward majesty and might. 
ir was the time when children bound to meet 
Their father’s homeward step from field or hill, 
Aud when the herd’s returning bells are sweet 
In the Swiss valleys, and the lakes grow still, 
And the last note of that wild horn swells by, 
Which haunts the exile’s heart with melody. 


And lovely smiled full many an Alpine home, 
Touched with the crimson of the dying hour, 
Which lit its low roof by the torrent’s foam, 
And pierced its lattice through the vine-hung bower ; 
But one, the loveliest o’er the land that rose, 
Then first looked mournful in its green repose 


For Werner sat beneath the linden-tree, 
That sent its lulling whispers through his door, 
Ev'n as man sits whose heart alone would be 
With some deep care, and thus can find no more 
fh’ accustomed joy in all which evening brings, 
Gathering a household with her quiet wii. 
His wife stood hushed before him—sad, yet mild 
In her beseeching mien;—he marked it not. 
The silvery laughter of his bright-haired child 
Rang from the greensward round the sheltered spot, 
But seemed unheard ; until at last the boy 
Raised from his heaped-up flowers a glance of joy, 


And met his father’s face: but then a change 
Passed swiftly o'er the brow of infant glee, 

And a quick sense of something dimly strange 
Brought him from play to stand beside the knec 

So often climbed, and lift his loving eyes, 

That shone through clouds of sorrowful surprise 





* Werner Stauffacher, one 0% the three confederates of the field of 

{ Gratli, had been alarmed by tse envy with which the Austrian Bailiff, 
Landenberg, had notices the ay;~arance of wealth and comfort which 

uistinguished his dwelling. 1t was not, however, until roused by the 

eotreaties of his wife, a woman who seems to have been of an heroic 

spirit, that he was induced to deliberate with his friends upon the 


N 
; 





neasures by which Switzerland was Gnally delivered 





Then the proud bosom of the strong man shook ; 

But tenderly his babe’s fair mother laid 
Her hand on his, and with a pleading look, 

Through tears, half quivering, o’er him bent and said, 
“ What grief, dear friend, hath made thy heart its prey, 
“ That thou shouldst turn thee from our love away? 


“ It is too sad to see thee thus, my friend! 
“ Mark’st thou the wonder on thy boy’s fair brow, 
“« Missing the smile from thine? Oh! cheerthee! bend 
“To his soft arms, unseal thy thoughts e’en now ! 
© Thou dost not kindly to withhold the share 
“ Of tried affection in thy secret care.” 


He looked up into that sweet earnest face, 

But sternly, mournfully: not yet the band 
Was loosened from his soul; its inmost place 

Not yet unveiled by love's o’ermastering hand. 
“ Speak low !”’ he cried, and pointed where on high 
The white Alps glittered through the solemn sky : 


“We must speak low amidst our ancient bills 
“ And their free torrents ; for the days are come 
“When tyranny lies couched by forest-rills, 
“ And meets the shepherd in his mountain-home 
“Go, pour the wine of our own grapes in fear, 
“ Keep silence by the hearth ! its foes are neat 
“ The envy of th’ oppressor’s eye hath been 
“Upon my heritage. I sit to night 
“Under my household tree, if not serene, 
“ Vet with the faces best-beloved in sight: 
“ To-morrow eve may find me chained, and thee— 
“How can I bear the boy’s young smiles to see ?"’ 


The bright blood left that youthful mother's cheek 
Back on the linden-stem she leaned her form, 
And her lip trembled, as it strove to speak, 
Like a frail harp-string, shaken by the storm 
‘Twas but a moment, and the faintness passed 
And the free Alpine spirit woke at last. 


And she, that ever through her home had moved 
With the meek thoughtfulness and quiet smile 
Of woman, calmly loving and beloved, 
And timid in her happiness the while, 
Stood brightly forth, and steadfastly, that how 
Her clear glance kindlivg into sudden power 
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Ay, pale she stood, but with an eye of light, 
And took her fair child to her holy breast, 
And lifted her soft voice, that gathered might 
As it found language :—“ Are we thus oppressed ’ 
“Then must we rise upon our mountain-sod, 
“ And man must arm, and woman call on God! 


“] know what thou wouldst do—and be it done! 
“ Thy soul is darkened with its fears for me. 
“ Trust me to heaven, my husband! this, thy son, 
“The babe whom I have born thee, must be free ! 
“And the sweet memory of our pleasant hearth 
“ May well give strength—if aught be strong on eart) 


“Thou hast been brooding o’er the silent dread 
“Of my desponding tears; now lift once more, 
‘My hunter of the hills! thy stately head, 
* And let thine eagle glance my joy restore! 
“T can bear all but seeing thee subdued— 
“ Take to thee back thine own undaunted mood 


* Go forth beside the waters, and along 

“ The chamois-paths, and through the forests go 
“ And tell, in burning words, thy tale of wrong 

* To the brave hearts that midst the hamlets glow 
“God shall be with thee, my beloved !—Away ! 
“ Bless but thy child, and leave me—I can pray !” 


He sprang up like a warrior youth awaking 
To clarion-sounds upon the ringing air; 


He caught her to his breast, while proud tears breakin: 


From his dark eyes, fell o'er her braided hair— 
And “ Worthy art thou,” was his joyous cry, 
‘* That man for thee should gird himself to die 


“ My bride, my wife, the mother of my child! 
“ Now shall thy name be armour to my heart ; 
“ And this our land, no more by chains defiled, 
* Be taught of thee to choose the better part! 
“1 go—thy spirit on my words shall dwell, 
‘Thy gentle voice shall stir the Alps—Farewell 


And thus they parted by the quiet lake, 

In the clear starlight: he, the strength to rouse 
Of the free hills; she, thoughtful for his sake, 

To rock her child beneath the whispering boug!)s 
Singing its blue, half curtained eyes to sleep, " 
With a low bymn, amidst the stillness deep 
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